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ABSTRACT 



Professionals have normally become qualified through a 
period of formal education followed by a structured training program and 
continuing professional development. This traditional pattern is being 
replaced with a process of lifelong learning that, thanks to the development 
and application of a wide range of information and communication 
technologies, can be engaged in where, when, and how learners want. Moreover, 
the focus of learning is shifting from teachers and toward learners. These 
changes in the structure of learning are being accompanied by changes in the 
patterns of work. Increasingly, individuals are being expected to act 
self-employed but be team players, and the concept of learning is being 
applied not only to individuals but also to teams, groups, and organizations. 
The following are some of the things that fully effective adult learners are 
able to do: audit and assess what they already know and can do; formulate a 
career and learning development plan; integrate acknowledgment of their need 
for continuing personal development in private and professional realms into 
their learning; understand the qualities of different kinds of knowing and 
understanding, and of skills, and competence; and reflect on their knowledge 
and establish links between different kinds of knowledge. (Contains 12 
references.) (MN) 
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Abstract 

Professionals have normally become qualified as a result of a period of formal education 
followed by, or integrated with, structured training. They have then followed this initial 
formation stage with continuing professional development. We are however beginning to see 
a breaking-down of this traditional pattern and its replacement with a process of lifelong 
learning undertaken in a variety of ways. The development and application of a wide range of 
information and communications technologies means that people can learn where, when, what 
and how they want. In addition the focus of learning is moving away from the teacher and 
towards the learner. 

These changes in the structure of learning are being accompanied by changes in the patterns of 
work. No longer can a person be guaranteed a job for life and indeed the very concept of the 
‘job’ is being called into question. The emphasis now is on flexibility and portfolio careers, 
where the individual develops a range of knowledge, skills and understanding to apply to new 
situations as they arise. This paper considers these changing patterns of work and learning 
and explores how they are forming the basis of a newly emerging global networked society. 
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Lifelong Learning for the Global Networked Society 



Just as the whole world is a school for the whole of the human race, from the beginning of 
time until the very end, so the whole of a person ’s life is a school for every one of us, from 
the cradle to the grave. It is no longer enough to say with Seneca: “no age is too late to 
begin learning. ” We must say: “every age is destined for learning, nor is a person given 
other goals in learning than in life itself.” 

-Jan Comenius (1592-1670) 



Professionals have normally become qualified as a result of a period of formal education 
followed by, or integrated with, a structured training programme. They have then followed 
this initial formation stage with continuing professional development (CPD). We are however 
beginning to see a breaking-down of this traditional pattern and its replacement with a process 
of lifelong learning. Such learning is formal, non-formal and informal and undertaken in a 
variety of ways. The development and application of a wide range of information and 
communications technologies (ICT) means that people can learn where, when, what and how 
they want. In addition the focus of learning is moving away from the teacher and towards the 
learner. 

These changes in the structure of learning are being accompanied by changes in the patterns of 
work. No longer can a person be guaranteed a job for life and indeed the very concept of the 
‘job’ is being called into question. The emphasis now is on flexibility and portfolio careers, 
where the individual develops a range of knowledge, skills and understanding to apply to new 
situations as they arise. The convergence of learning and work is seen in the concept of the 
learning organisation and other forms of learning community such as the learning city. 
Societies, along with work and learning, are becoming more and more globalised, and 
individuals are increasingly regarding themselves as members of a number of inter-relating 
networks. 

In this paper, which provides background for a TEND 2000 workshop, I consider the 
changing patterns of work and learning. During the workshop I will explore with the 
participants how these changing patterns are forming the basis of a newly emerging global 
networked society and discuss possible scenarios for the future. 
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SOME HISTORY 

In the space of just a few centuries the world has witnessed huge transformations. In some 
parts of the world we have seen agricultural societies come and go and industrial societies, as 
well as service societies, taking their place. In other parts these three types of society 
continue to co-exist. But the most dramatic change has been the growth of the knowledge- 
based society, or learning society, which is truly global in nature and which has powerful 
implications for the ways in which we learn and work. For some people the learning society 
feels uncomfortable, undermining their sense of security, but to my mind it should be a source 
of optimism, bringing with it the possibility of enabling each one of us to develop our full 
potential and play our part as global citizens. Certainly we will go on tending the land, 
producing goods and supplying services, but our ideas of work and its purpose will be 
radically changed. “In a technologically advanced society where production of sufficient 
goods and services can be handled with ease, employment exists primarily for self- 
development, and is only secondarily concerned with the production of goods and services” 
(Harman and Hormann, 1990). 

CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

To help us clarify such a vision let us first take a look at CPD. It can sometimes seem that 
there are as many definitions of CPD as there are professional institutions encouraging their 
members to participate in it. We all think we know what the words ‘continuing’, 
‘professional’ and ‘development’ mean until we come to define them. When we do finally 
arrive at definitions the meanings of the words seem to change as we put them together to 
make the phrase. For example: Does ‘continuing’ mean throughout life or from the end of 
initial education and training? Is ‘professional’ solely job- or career-related, what happens if 
we do a number of different jobs and have a range of careers, and what actually distinguishes a 
professional from a non-professional? Does our ‘development’ have an end point during our 
life or is it an on-going process? 

The Institute of Continuing Professional Development (ICPD) was launched in the United 
Kingdom in 1998 with the purpose of raising the effectiveness of professionals and 
professional organisations by the establishment of a set of standards relating to CPD. Here is 
one definition given by the Institute: 
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CPD is the systematic maintenance, improvement and broadening of knowledge and the 
development of personal qualities necessary for the education of professional and 
technical duties throughout the practitioner’s working life. 

This can at least be a working definition even if we accept, as the ICPD itself does, that it 
does not tell the whole story. From the perspective of professional bodies it is perhaps 
surprising still to hear debates about whether CPD should be optional or mandatory. Surely 
we need to practise CPD just in order to keep up with changes in our working lives let alone 
to keep ahead of them. One problem arises from the fact that we need to conceptualise CPD, 
thereby making it sound something special or separate from what we are doing anyway. 
Professional bodies can make CPD seem like a product that they are trying to force on their 
members. 



This problem is compounded when the institutions try to quantify CPD in order to 
incorporate it into their membership requirements. How can it properly be measured by 
points or number of hours? Does attending a lecture contribute to our recognised CPD? 
What if we were asleep throughout? How about that book on memory techniques I read 
during the lunch-hour, the content of which I can’t quite recall? If we are serious about 
measurement and assessment we need to find effective ways of measuring and assessing what 
has been learned but, as we all know, this is not easy. 



TOWARDS LIFELONG LEARNING 

I believe it helps to switch the focus from a concept having its origins in the world of 
professional membership to one relating more to all aspects of our life: lifelong learning. 
Harman and Hormann again: “Finally, the old concept of education as job preparation is 
totally unsatisfactory from both the standpoints of the individual and society. For a host of 
reasons, lifelong learning is the only kind of education that makes sense. Thus, the workplace 
can also be considered as a learning place.” So the concept of lifelong learning seems to have a 
clearer, more uncompromising meaning, certainly for the times in which we now live, and it 
relates to our personal as well as our professional development. 
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We cannot be certain of a job for life, but what is certain is that we will need to be prepared 
for job changes and for utilising new skills and knowledge at increasingly frequent intervals. 
More than that, the very nature of work and what it means to be employed is changing. 
Looking at developments in the Western world, the quantum physicist, David Bohm (quoted 
in Kofman and Senge, 1995), says, “Starting with the agricultural revolution, and continuing 
through the industrial revolution, increasing fragmentation in the social order has produced a 
progressive fragmentation of our thought.” This fragmented way of thinking - breaking things 
down into their component parts - allowed Henry Ford, using Frederick Taylor’s theories, to 
deconstruct work processes and produce more cars more economically. The learning society, 
by contrast, is based on the primacy of the whole, not the parts. We see this in new 
organisational structures based on a systems approach where, for example, job-specific 
hierarchies give way to multi-functional teams or networks and where work is more than 
simply a way of earning. “The defining characteristic of a system is that it cannot be 
understood as a function of its isolated components” (Kofman and Senge, 1995). 

THE NEW WORLD OF WORK 

New structures of work, learning and thought are needed to cope with a world, which is 
becoming increasingly chaotic and unpredictable. Consider just some of the ways in which 
the world is changing. We can now insert a piece of plastic into a hole in the wall almost 
anywhere in the world and get money from our bank account. Soon we will be able to top up 
our electronic purse with money from our account via our personal computer. Of course our 
bank might actually be a supermarket, where in the near future we will be able to buy gas and 
electricity using our smart card, which will also register the credits in our learning account. 

So the supermarket is no longer just a supermarket and our money is no longer recognisable as 
money. Also it seems unlikely that individuals will continue to have single jobs or roles. 
Statements such as I am an engineer, I am a welder, I am a banker, I am an architect will, I 
predict, seem very antiquated before too long. As Alan Briskin (1998) points out, “Role is a 
mental construct that is fluid and constantly changing because the world around us is also 
dynamic and constantly changing.” Multi-skilling is one of the buzzwords. Multi-employers 
might be another, but why stop there, when we can each be our own employer? Denis 
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Waitley (1995) says, “From the day you read this, I urge you to live by another paradoxical 
proverb: You must act self-employed, but be a team player. 

What this means is that you’re your own chief executive officer. Start thinking of yourself as 
a service company with a single employee.” William Bridges (1997) pursues this idea when 
he says, “...you need to understand why traditional jobs no longer fit this world and why 
companies are abandoning them.” He quotes Robert Schaen, the former controller of the 
telephone company, Ameritech: “The days of the mammoth corporations are coming to an 
end. People are going to have to create their own lives, their own careers and their own 
successes. Some people may go kicking and screaming into the New World, but there is only 
one message there: You’re now in business for yourself.” That certainly gets over the 
problem of whether CPD, or lifelong learning, is optional or mandatory. The pessimist will 
say it is about struggle and survival, but for the optimist it is about taking control of our own 
development and positively influencing our work and the society of which we are a part. 

INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANISATIONAL LEARNING 

Already the concept of learning is being applied not only to individuals, but also to teams, 
groups and organisations. But how can an organisation learn? We can appreciate this if we 
avoid seeing the organisation as simply the sum total of the individuals it comprises. 
Consider an orchestra or a regiment. We still talk about the music played by the orchestra 
and the battles won and lost by the regiment in the past, even though all the original members 
of the entity have gone. Arie de Geus (1997), formerly with Royal Dutch/Shell, has written 
about what he calls the living company. He says, “...living entities... are the only entities 
which can learn” and “Companies can learn because they are living beings.” 

We will need to change our negative attitudes to learning. For many people these have been 
shaped by various factors: social, political and psychological. School is something we are 
forced to attend and whilst there we have knowledge poured into us by a teacher who, by 
definition, knows more than we do. Learning therefore has been seen as a passive activity and 
one to be avoided if possible. We are taught, educated and trained. We study something to get 
a qualification to match a job. We have some initial training and when we need some updating 
we go, or rather are sent, on a course. 
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It all sounds quite manipulative and yet back in 1971 Ivan Illich was saying that learning is 
the human activity which least needs manipulation by others. In Deschooling Society he had 
some perceptive and radical things to say about institutional learning, for example, “People 
who submit to the standard of others for the measure of their own personal growth soon 
apply the same ruler to themselves. They no longer have to be put in their place, but put 
themselves into their assigned slots, squeeze themselves into the niche which they have been 
taught to seek, and, in the very process, put their fellows into their places, too, until 
everybody and everything fits.” 

Peter Vaill (1996) pursues this theme. He says, “...institutional learning is likely to be 
answer oriented...”, “Other institutional learning features of training programs are that 
program participants are assumed to be qualified to be there...” and “Behind these ideas lies 
the assumption that learning is cumulative ...” Some of our irrational attitudes to education, 
training and learning can be seen daily in job advertisements. Typically employers ask for 
holders of specific qualifications: a degree, a diploma, and so on, regardless of the fact that the 
qualification might have been gained ten or more years ago. Even back in 1985 John Naisbitt 
was pointing out in Megatrends that scientific and technical information was increasing by 
13% per year, which means doubling every 5.5 years. 

Professional bodies will be seen to have made real progress with their CPD or lifelong learning 
policies when advertisements appear asking for people whose learning is up to date and 
related to the work they will be doing today and in the future. Donald Schon (1987) asks, 
“Can the prevailing concepts of professional education ever yield a curriculum adequate to the 
complex, unstable, uncertain, and conflictual worlds of practice?” For Schon “. . .professional 
artistry is understood in terms of reflection-in-action, and it plays a central role in the 
description of professional competence”, whilst Longworth and Davies (1996) believe, 
“Lifelong learning challenges the traditional university role as a repository of the intellectual 
capital of a nation and as a centre for research and excellence only.” 
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LIFELONG LEARNING FOR THE ENGINEER 

For one profession’s approach to lifelong learning we can turn to the European Society for 
Engineering Education (SEFI). SEFI has issued a discussion document (Padfield et al., 1998) 
with the intention of stimulating debate on professional education and lifelong learning for 
engineers. The SEFI working group on lifelong learning and continuing education in 
engineering says, “It is one of the primary understandings of lifelong learning that an 
individual must possess certain “lifelong learning skills”. A fully effective “adult learner” is 
able, fluently and without external direction, to: 

■ audit and assess what they already know and can do 

■ work out, at a level of detail that will differ from individual to individual, a career and a 
learning development plan 

■ integrate, into their learning, acknowledgement of their need for continuing personal 
development in the private as well as the professional realms 

■ understand the qualities of different kinds of knowing, of understanding, and of skills and 
competence; how the different kinds of knowledge inter-re late and reinforce each other 

■ reflect upon their knowledge, establishing links between different kinds of knowledge, and 
formulating relevant theoretical constructs to explain it 

■ conduct research into elements of professional knowledge, practice and competence that 
lie within the context of their work, in pursuit of solutions to “problems of the day”, 
personal professional development, and (more generally) the development of their 
profession.” 

A POSSIBLE FUTURE 

Just as the traditional roles of universities and colleges are being questioned, so the learning 
future that I envisage will present strong challenges to professional institutions. Such 
institutions will, I believe, need carefully and critically to examine their roles both as 
qualifying bodies and as learned societies. On what basis are they conferring their 
qualifications and titles and should they move away from the role of learned societies, 
primarily serving their members, to become learning organisations with a much wider range of 
stakeholders? 
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The new worlds of work and learning offer each of us positive challenges to co-operate with 
others to reach beyond the old paradigms of command and control. This paper deliberately 
raises more questions than it answers and, as a way of offering more food for thought and 
discussion at the workshop, I end by presenting the following as a possible scenario for the 
future. 

■ All learning will be lifelong learning. It will be our own individual responsibility, 
undertaken with help, support and guidance from our coaches, mentors, colleagues and 
other fellow members of the networks to which we belong. 

■ In the new learning society we will be neither dependent nor independent, but 
interdependent, pursuing our learning and development in all manner of ways, acquiring 
new skills and knowledge as we need and want them. 

■ Our learning will be formal and informal and the artificial distinction between professional 
and personal development will disappear. 

■ We will be skilled at learning how to learn, accessing new information and seeking out new 
sources of knowledge, using information and communications technologies (ICT) where 
appropriate. 

■ The traditional university and college will be subsumed into a global virtual learning 
network including large companies as well as small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 

■ Our learning and development will be demonstrated not in terms of qualifications but by 
means of personal portfolios, open and accessible on the internet. 

■ The ‘job’, as we now understand it, will disappear and our work will have new meaning, 
being seen as a source of creativity and personal fulfilment. 

■ We will be members of increasingly inter-related global networks for work, learning and 
development. 

■ Lifelong learning will be the key to survival and prosperity in the new knowledge-based 
economy. 
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